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Can We Find a Substitute for Strikes? 


Announcer: 


The 406th broadcast of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting is on the air. 
Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company welcome 
you to a discussion of the burn- 
ing question of the week, “Can 
We Find a Substitute for Strikes?” 

Here in Town Hall, New York, 
the home of America’s Town 
Meeting, a United States Senator, 
a Congressman, and two econ- 
omists, both specialists in labor- 
management relations, and a rep- 
resentative American audience are 
about to participate in a lively 
discussion of this important ques- 
tion. 

At the end of this program, 
your Town Meeting will be pre- 
sented with a distinguished award 
by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker. 

Now, here is the president of 
‘Town Hall, the founder and mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meet- 
ing, to preside over this important 


event. 
Denny. 


George V. Denny, Jr. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. If 
our speakers tonight can do any- 
thing toward answering this very 
provocative question, they’ll have 
performed a great public service. 


Can we find a substitute for 
strikes? One’s first answer is 
likely to be, “Of course not. You 


can’t force anyone to work if he 
doesn’t want to.” And that’s quite 
true. But in the face of such a 
grave national emergency as now 
confronts us, can we afford to 
stop there? 

When a strike threatens the pub- 
lic health and safety, the Govern- 
ment may step in and take over 
as it’s doing in the meat-packing 
industry. This is not a substitute 
for strikes but an expedient re- 
sorted to in an emergency and it is 
not a certainty that this will in- 


sure production. 


Let’s approach the question from 
another angle. A fundamental 
principle of democracy is roughly 
expressed in the statement that 
your freedom ends where my nose 
begins. If Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Smith have a quarrel, society does 
not permit them to shoot it out 
on Main Street because such an 
exercise of their freedom would 
endanger your life and mine. 

Again, if Mr. Smith is the pres- 
ident of a big utility company and 
Mr. Jones is a worker and a mem- 
ber of a union which has desig- 
nated the collective bargaining 
agency with which that company 
is to work, they can fight it out 
even if it threatens the lives, busi- 
ness, and property of the rest of 
the community. At least, that’s 
the law now. 

In posing tonight’s question, 
we're not pointing the finger at 
either labor or management, but 
in the public interest, and in the 
last analysis we’re all a part of 
that public, asking our 
speakers and every American from 
coast to coast to think as you’ve 
never thought before about find- 
ing a means by which disputes, 
which affect great populations, may 
be settled short of strikes. < 

A million, eight hundred thou- 
sand men are out on strike in this 
country tonight. Other strikes are 
threatened involving more than a 
half ‘million men. Can we find a 
substitute for strikes? 


we're 


Senator Brewster, Congressman 
Hook, Dr. Raymond Walsh, and 
Dr. Leo Wolman, we ask you in 
all earnestness to give us your best 
answers to this vitally important 
question. We're going to hear 
first from the two distinguished 
economists—first, Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, professor of economics at 
Columbia University and director 
of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Dr. Wolman. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Wollman: 

There is no cure-all for strikes. 
But strikes which threaten the life 
and safety of whole communities 
must be prevented. For many 
years we have had legislation and 
machinery whose purpose it is to 
prevent strikes on the railroads. 
There is much that is wrong with 
this legislation and its administra- 
tion, but it has achieved its ob- 
jective. The railroads have run 
through one issue after another. 

We have now reached the point 
where we must limit the right to 
strike on essential public services. 
It is unthinkable that New York 
City should again face an elevator 
strike, or that anyone should have 
the power to shut off our tele- 
phones, or that we will permit the 
threats we heard early this week 
to lead to the closing down of the 
subways of this city. 


In such cases, the public interest 
transcends the private right to lock 
out or to strike. All we need to 
protect the public interest is an 


orderly and fair machinery, em- 
powered by statute, to settle dis- 
putes which the parties them- 
selves seem unable to settle. We 
can do these things without vio- 
lating anyone’s essential rights or 
liberties. 

The time has come, also, when 
we should be prepared to move 
against strikes in any industry 
which are directed against the Gov- 
ernment or aim to keep people 
who are not striking from work- 
ing. The general strike which 
paralyzes a whole city or area is 
mot a strike. It is an insurrection. 
In this class fall sympathetic strikes 
and mass picketing. The purpose 
of these measures is not to further 
the legitimate interests of strikers 
but to intimidate the innocent by- 
stander and everybody in the com- 
munity. 

Such actions are already in vio- 
lation of the law. If they are not, 
they should be made so. And when 
there is a law, citizens should in- 
sist that it be enforced. 

For all other strikes, there is 
no magical solution in a democ- 
racy. There is no foolproof ma- 
chinery or formula. The only 
effective way to reduce the num- 
ber of such strikes and shorten 
their duration is to induce em- 
ployers and labor to assume the 
responsibility for settling their 
own differences. 

This has been the goal of our 
whole labor policy since 1933. 
It is the fundamental purpose of 


the Wagner Act. It is the objective 
of collective bargaining which we 
have insisted should be the ac- 
cepted form of labor relations in 
American industry. 

Now that we have achieved al- 
most universal collective bargain- 
ing, it does not seem to work. It 
has failed to keep the peace, and 
it has failed to keep the peace 
for reasons that appear clear. 


One reason is the lack of clarity 
or frankness as to policy. So long 
as the Nation’s economic policy is 
confused or uncertain or incorrect, 
collective bargaining will be dif- 
ficult to work. This is forceably 
illustrated in the current contro- 
versy over wages—the cause of 
the auto, electrical manufacturing, 
steel, meat, and telephone equip- 
ment strikes. The issue about 
wages is a simple one. It is 
whether a general wage increase 
in the United States will increase 
prices. If it does, then what labor 
gains in higher wages will, in 
whole or in part, be eaten up in 
rising prices. ; 

On this issue the Government 
has been unable to make up its 
mind. It has not even stated the 
issue’ accurately. The conse- 
quence is that neither the nego- 
tiators, employers, or unions, or 
the public, has any principles or 
policies to which it can look for 
guidance. 


The issue is not so complex that 
it cannot be clarified. In fact, the 
Government is in a position to 


state clearly and emphatically what 
the effects of a general wage in- 
crease would be. But so far it 
has hesitated to do so and, in con- 
sequence, the collective bargainers 
have been free to indulge them- 
selves in many, and many irrele- 
vant, arguments. 

A second reason is the inability 
of Government to stay out of col- 
lective bargaining. Immediately 
after the war, the President de- 
cided to withdraw the Govern- 
ment from labor relations, but at 
the first sign of trouble it began 
to intervene, and it has been inter- 
vening ever since with conse- 
quences that are not good. 


Such behavior is a sign of ner- 
vousness and is bound to cause 
trouble, for one of the two nego- 
tiators will refuse to settle with 
the other if he thinks he can get 
more by appealing to an outsider 
—the Government. At the mo- 
ment, it is labor which looks to 
the Government for help. At an- 
other time, the employed may well 
be in the same position. 

In any case, no collective bar- 
gaining will work when such 
means of appeal are constantly 
available. 

The overwhelming majority of 
current labor disputes could easily 
have been settled by the employers 
and the unions. The issues were 
not unusually difficult. For all 
practical purposes, the parties to 
the labor negotiations were not 
far apart. Their failure to settle 


and the outbreak of strikes were 
due to government indecision and 
to excessive government interven- 


tion. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Wolman. 
even the economic experts disagree 
on this question and here’s an old 
friend of Town Meeting listeners, 
an economist, also a director of 


But | 


the National Bureau of Economic | 


Research, radio commentator, chair- 
man of the New York Political 
Action Committee, Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Walsh. Dr. Walsh. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Walsh: 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air and Mr. Denny are to be com- 
mended, I think, on this program, 
“Is There a Substitute for Strikes ?’’ 

Of course, there is. When a 
worker sticks his head up, hit’ it. 

This substitute was  recom- 
mended to me in 1937 by a steel 
company president who refused, 
at that time, to recognize his work- 
ers’ right to form a union. It was. 
a substitute, also, of Hitler. Now 
some Americans might impose it 
today, but fortunately, the over- 
whelming proportion would not. 
They hate despotism and they 
love freedom. 

Is there a substitute for strikes. 
in a free country? In the last 
analysis, no. In a free country the 
right to strike is an essential right, 
if men are to be enabled to defend 
themselves against wrong and to 


share in deciding the conditions 
under which they will work for 
men who profit from their labor. 
(Applause.) 

Strikes may seem to you and me 
unreasonable and a waste but Re- 
publican speeches in an election 
seem unreasonable to Democrats. 
(Laughter.) Democratic speeches 
seem the most errant nonsense and 
a waste to most Republicans. But 
would you suppress such free speak- 
ing in the name of reason? Of 
course, you would not, for that 
would be tyranny. 

Just so, loving freedom we must 
defend the right to strike, even 
when a particular strike seems to 
us inconvenient, or stupid, or a 
waste. Is there a substitute for 
strikes now on or threatening in the 
Nation? Yes. Collective bargain- 
ing between unions and employers. 
That’s the instrument of industrial 
peace. It’s an established custom. 
Hundreds of employers, since the 
war, have used it to write new con- 
tracts covering wages and condi- 
tions of work. 

Collective bargaining is also, it 
happens, the law of the land. So 
much, I was glad to note, is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Wolman. But then 
he goes on and ignores, it seems 
to me, this fact: that both custom 
and law have been ignored or 
defied by outstanding companies 
these days, notably General Motors 
and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. (Applause.) A Citizens’ 
Committee of distinguished men 


and women investigated the auto- 
mobile dispute. They read the 
transcripts of the negotiations and 
they say that the company didn’t 
bargain in good faith, that it was 
a phony. The steel company 
openly refused to bargain for 
weeks while it played a poker 
game with the Government to 
secure price increases for its prod- 
ucts. 

Now this refusal to bargain, or 
absence of bargaining, is contempt 
of bargaining. It is coercion, in- 
stead of consent. It is provoca- 
tion to man a strike against ar- 
rogant power. 

What Wolman, in my opinion, 
misses, is that these companies 
wanted strikes. The subsequent 
refusal of these companies to yield 
to the recommendations of dis- 
tinguished public servants, includ- 
ing the President of the United 
States, has stabbed that truth home. 
Congressmen, churchmen, com- 
mentators and writers have said so 
in a mounting wave these past few 
days. ne 
The strikes can end if this sabo- 
tage of collective bargaining is 
overcome, and I think it can be 
by persuasive appeals to reason 
and strong White House pressure. 

Now as a pattern of action, I 
recommend the following: First, 
the instant renewal of price control 
for another year (applause) so that 
we will have a definite policy on 
ptices. Secondly, the instant repeal 
of those tax provisions which re- 


imburse corporations now (ap- 
plause) for present losses. — 

You and I are paying strike 
benefits to General Motors and 
U. S. Steel. That seems to me 
obscene, for the Government to 
subsidize corporate refusal to deal 
with unions and to impose depres- 
sion upon us. (Appilause.) 

In the third place, the seizure of 
industries now struck, because of 
failure to bargain collectively in 
good faith, with wage increases 
awarded to workers in accordance 
with the findings of presidential 
boards. 

Four, the immediate and sus- 
tained insistance by the President 
that bargaining be begun, agree- 
ments reached, and industries re- 
turned to private direction as 
_ quickly as that is done. 

No further legislation is needed 
but if the President wants further 


fact-finding boards, he can appoint | 


them without a law. Compulsory 
arbitration by law would compel 
no one, workers and managements 
alike, to pose the idea and would 
render it no support whatever. 
Laws to deal with alleged union 
evils — you know, undemocratic 
elections and concealed finances, 
all of those things. That would 
be worthless; these are not the 
present problems, they have noth- 
ing to do with the current strikes. 
But let me be clear on this main 
point. What is needed now and 
in the long pull is the utmost de- 
termination by Government, by 


unions and by employers, to make 
collective bargaining work. It can 
work well. Countless employers 
and unions attest to that, but it 
can’t work at all unless men strive 
earnestly and honestly to make it 
work. Collective bargaining is the 
substitute for strikes. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Raymond Walsh. 
Now unfortunately, the weather 
kept Senator Brewster grounded | 
in Washington, but the miracle 
of radio and telephone connections 
between here and Washington | 
make it possible for him to par- 
ticipate in this broadcast just as | 
if he were here. 

We're delighted to have him 
standing by in the studio, and 
now I present to you the distin- 
guished United States Senator 
from Maine, the Honorable Owen | 
Brewster speaking from Washing- | 
ton. Senator Brewster. (Ap- 
plause.) 


: 
: 


Senator Brewster: 


Dr. Wolman and Dr. Raymond 
Walsh render a real service in 
analyzing the situation today, but 
the public may be mystified by 
some of its complications. Presi- 
dent Truman has made it clear, 
tonight, that there is no conspiracy 
by either capital or labor. 

Fools, perhaps, rush in where 
angels fear to tread. As a rank 
labor amateur from a state that is 
respectively one-third industrial, 
agricultural, and recreational, one 


can view this situation with per- 
haps more detachment than one 
with a purely industrial constit- 
uency, but at the same time with 
profound concern over the impli- 
cations of the crisis. with which 
the Nation is now faced. 

A presidential prescription is 
obviously not the way to solve 
this problem. The President is 
too busy with too many things. 
Neither side has been prepared to 
accept his formula intact and both 
sides are challenging certain 
phases of his proposal in the Con- 
gress. 

One refuses to agree to a cool- 
ing-off period of 30 days. The 
other refuses examination of cer- 
tain records. 

The public is confused and per- 
plexed. Some cannot understand 
the major issue over 314 cents an 
hour. Others cannot understand 
a strike at this time by those who 
are offered $52.40 a week and are 
additionally under the obligation 
of a no-strike clause running to 
October of this year. Many out- 
side are inclined to say, “A plague 
on both your houses.” 

A legislative solution of the cur- 
rent crisis seems clearly imprac- 
ticable. Our economy would be 
paralyzed before any congressional 
remedy could possibly take effect. 
The country is now reaping the 
bitter harvest of ten years of re- 
fusal by this Administration to 
consider any constructive legisla- 
tion to deal with problems that 


were clearly pressing for solution. 
(Applause.) For three years, I 
have had a very mild proposal 
pending in the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor dealing 
with certain of our labor problems 
without ever being able to get 
even a hearing to say nothing of 
a report. Any consideration was 
blocked by the Administration in 
control. 


My measure dealt with certain 
rather elementary problems in line 
with provisions of many union con- 
stitutions in order to eliminate 
recurring charges of irresponsi- 
bility in union action. My bill 
did not purport to be a panacea 
for all labor troubles but a very 
mild approach suggested to me by 
some lifelong leaders in organized 
labor to correct admitted abuses. 

Under it, any union member 
would have the same rights to 
demand redress in court as a stock- 
holder in a corporation if pro- 
visions of the Constitution were 
not observed providing for honest 
secret ballots in the election of 
officers, honest financial statements 
of union officers, secret ballots to 
approve union contracts negoti- 
ated by responsible officials, and 
strikes only on due notice and 
secret ballots of two-thirds of the 
membership. 

Refusal to give this, or any meas- 
ure dealing with labor conditions, 
even a hearing is now bearing its 
bitter harvest. I agree we cannot 
legislate a-solution of the present 


crisis but I indict an Administra- 
tion that has been in power for 
12 long years and utterly failed to 
recognize that a Pearl Harbor in 
industrial and labor relations must 
almost inevitably follow the war 
and find us as woefully unprepared. 

The Wagner Act is admittedly 
one-sided in not recognizing the 
right of employers to ask for re- 
lief or to appeal against unfair 
labor practices. 

The Smith-Connally Act is a 
perfect example of an abortion 
committed in the stress of another 
crisis and used now chiefly to 
force governmental seizure of more 
and mote industries until a so- 
cialized state impends. 

Fundamentally, in my judgment, 
profit sharing is the sound answer 
to ending strikes. As demon- 
strated with increasing success by 
more and more industries in the 
course of the last 50 years, profit 
sharing does not mean giving the 
worker less than a fair wage but 
does recognize the wisdom of giv- 


ing to the worker a share in the. 


profits in periods of prosperity as 
an incentive to added effort and 
efficiency, and as a spreading of 
purchasing power to check any in- 
cipient inflation. 

Along this path of profit sharing 
a trail has been blazed in “recent 
years by the harmonious cooper- 
ation of labor and management. 
This path may well be followed by 
more and more industries until 
strikes shall be no more and Amer- 


10 


ica shall realize to the full the | 
manifold blessings of its unlimited 
productivity. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Brewster. | 
Now let’s hear from your col- | 
league in the House of Represen- | 
tatives, Congressman Frank A. | 
Hook, Republican of Michigan. | 
Congressman Hook. (Shouts.) 
Democrat! I beg your pardon, 
Democrat of Michigan! Congress- 
man Hook. 


Congressman Hook: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Dr. 
Wolman referred to the railroad 
legislation, whose purpose is to 
prevent strikes on railroads, as not 
being perfect but claims that it 
achieved its objective. Let me say 
that I believe the railroad com- 
panies did achieve their objective, 
because the railroad workers since 
the enactment of that legislation 
have received less increase in 
wages than any other class. They 
are today one of the poorest paid 
groups. Yes, maybe it did achieve 
its objective. 

Let me call Dr. Wolman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that last year 28 
boards were appointed under the 
railway act, whereas the average 
before the war was one a year. As 
a result, strikes increased and the 
Government had to take over sev- 
eral of the roads. 


If I understand Dr. Wolman 
correctly, he says that we have now 
reached a point where we must 


limit the right to strike in public 
service. It would be a mistake, a 
serious mistake, to enact any legis- 
lation specifically designed to solve 
present strikes. You cannot legis- 
late labor peace when the battle 
lines are drawn. 

Senator Brewster urges the con- 
flagration of ideas to chastise labor 
unions, but no constructive ideas 
as to how to make collective bar- 
gaining work. I not only believe 
we cannot find a legal substitute 
for strikes, but that we should not, 
in the interest of democracy, look 
for a substitute for the right to 
strike. 

No one likes to strike—least of 
all, the men and women on the 
picket lines. To them, it is the 
last desperate measure. But in our 
industrial society that right is as 
fundamental to democracy as the 
right of freedom of speech or free- 
dom of assembly. 

Above all, we must not succumb 
to the dangerous temptation to 
enact punitive legislation in the 
heat of current bitter labor 
troubles. I believe the solution 
to the labor crisis today—a solu- 
tion meeting the rights of labor 
and management and the consum- 
ing public—can only be arrived at 
through an intelligent effort to 
assess the responsibility for the 
breakdown of collective bargaining 
and to get at the real issues which 
separate labor and management. 


Repressive labor legislation, en- 
acted in the heat of controversy, 
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will only intensify labor friction. 
The disastrous Smith-Connally Act 
is a good example of how not to 
draw labor legislation. ‘ 

Congress does, however, have a 
responsibility in strikes and labor 
disputes so vitally concerning the 
total public welfare. If Congress 
had been half so concerned with 
the human side of reconversion as 
it has been solicitous of Big Busi- 
ness in its tax policy, especially 
guaranteeing to them profits for 
two years after the war and juicy 
tax rebates, we would not have had 
this problem today. (Applause.) 

As a part of the congressional 
responsibility in helping to clean 
up this mess we are in, I urge a 
complete investigation of the 
breakdown of collective bargain- 
ing. Free collective bargaining is 
one of the characteristics of de- 
mocracy. It is, if you please, a 
luxury in these times, but it is 
a luxury in the same sense that the 
secret ballot, the free press, and 
the free pulpit are. It is a part 
of the Bill of Rights just as much 
as though it had been specifically 
written in there by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

A congressional investigation, 
perhaps jointly conducted by labor 
committees of both houses, should 
be directed not so much to the dis- 
puted wage demands in the several 
industries, but at the reasons be- 
hind the failure of collective bar- 
gaining. Specifically such an entry 
should throw light on the charge 
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Dr. Wolman was in charge of research 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Dr. Wolman has been a member of 
many national commissions and commit- 
tees dealing with labor, industrial rela- 
tions, and economics. From 1920 to 1934 
he was associate editor of the Journal of 
the American Statistical Association. He 


is author and co-author of several books. 


that industry is combined against 
the unions in an effort to break 
them. This is not a light charge. 
Its implications are too sinister to 
leave its refutation to the press 
agents of General Motors or the 
United States Steel. (Applause.) 
These two tremendous organi- 
zations follow a pattern of re- 
sistance not only to unions in their 
plants, but resistance to the United 
States Government. Both General 
Motors and United States Steel 
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have refused wage compromises 
arrived at through the office of the 
President of the United States. 

Is it a coincidence that Big 
Motors and Big Steel choose the 
same time and the same manner 
to declare themselves above public 
interest? The unions, both in auto 
and in steel, have accepted the 
President’s compromise. Whatever 
the merits of the specific wage 
disputes, the issue now transcends 
workers and employers. 


The public has a right to know 
why the two largest corporations 
cannot accept a compromise settle- 
ment. I propose an investigation. 
Certainly to investigate would 
serve not only to throw the light 
on this deadlock, it would serve 
the very useful function of reveal- 
ing the defiance of our present 
national policy. There has never 
been a thorough public investiga- 
tion of the need to re-do our Gov- 
ernment departments to fit today’s 
needs. The laws now on the books, 
if efficiently and vigorously ad- 
ministered with sufficient appro- 
priations, could prevent the kind 
of crisis we have today. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Hook. 
Now, won't you stay right up here 
and have these other gentlemen 
join us, and Senator Brewster can 
chip in whenever he’s ready from 
Washington—just as though he 
were here. If he'll just clear his 
throat or call my name when he 
wants to come in, we'll be ready 
for him. Let’s start with Mr. 
Wolman because we haven’t heard 
from him for some time. Mr. Woll- 
man. (Applause.) 

Dr. Wolman: I think it’s time 
I intervened. We started out by 
agreeing, you see, on everything— 
all four of us. I think what it was 
we agreed on, aside from details, 
was that collective bargaining was 
the way to solve all this thing and 
collective bargaining, if it means 
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anything at all, means no compul- 
sion. Now, my friend, Walsh, 
arises and accepts all these under- 
lying general principles, but he 
has a program for settling all these 
strikes. Well, of course, the pro- 
gram wouldn’t work at all. 

But I’m not interested in that at 
the moment. What I’m interested 
in is that the most important part 
of his program is seizure—seizure 
of something. I want to talk about 
this matter of seizure a little hit 
later. But seizure is compulsion. 
Now, of course, you like to seize 
the things of people you don’t like 
or don’t approve of, or some other 
times people will seize the things 
of people they don’t like. They 
may not be the same people. 

But seizure is compulsion, and 
seizure in labor relations is a form 
of compulsory arbitration which I 
think is anathema to both Walsh 
and myself. I think he ought to 
explain that. 


Mr. Denny: All right, there, 
Dr. Walsh, will you explain 
seizure? 


Dr. Walsh: You're seizing me, 
here. I'll be very glad to. I think 
the difference of opinion between 
Wolman and myself has to do 
with this: Although we agree that 
it is inadvisable in the long run to 
have seizure—to have government 
intervention of a great kind—that | 
collective bargaining between the, 
parties of industrial dispute de- 
pends upon their being obliged to 


reach an agreement without the as- 
sistance of outside authority. 

I find that we are in a situation, 
rather than in the academic world 
in which Wolman lives up there at 
Columbia. We have strikes now. 
We have a situation in which a lot 
of people, including myself, be- 
lieve that the strikes were spon- 
sored, or were provoked, by a re- 
fusal on the part of some great 
concentrations of economic power 
to engage in collective bargaining. 

I, for the life of me, can’t see 
our getting out of that situation 
by dealing with the somewhat 
academic generalities that you can 
in a seminar up there at Columbia. 
Therefore, seizure, now, it seems 
to me, is imperative. 

Mr. Denny: Senator Brewster, 
come along. 


Senator Brewster: I won't 
bother with these experts, but I 
do want to speak about Congress- 
man Hook. (Laughter.) He and 
I are on another plane. I -en- 
tirely agree with him in his indict- 
ment of the Democratic Congress 
for their failure, but I cannot agree 
with the present sit-down strike 
that he is conducting in the Con- 
gress, when yesterday, he voted 
against any consideration by the 
Congress of the very mild proposal 
of the President, even with the elim- 
ination of the cooling-off period. 
He voted “No” against any op- 
portunity for the Congress to con- 
sider any labor legislation at this 
time, and I'd like him to explain it. 


Congressman Hook: ... Senator 
Brewster, in my opinion, this Con- 
gress doesn’t happen to be a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress, but a 
controlled Congress by the con- 
servatives of the South, combined 
with the Republicans of the North. 
(Shouts and applause.) That's 
the kind of a Congress which is 
controlled. Today I am proud 
of my vote of yesterday on fact- 
finding. Fact-finding is not the 
solution to this problem. The 
fact-finding bill that they brought 
out of the Committee yesterday 
was unnecessary and nonsensical; 
it was meaningless. But let me 
tell you why I vote against fact- 
finding—because of the fact that 
I do not believe they should give 
up the right to strike, not for one 
minute—not to exceed 30 days. 

Senator Brewster: They elim- 
inated the 30-day  cooling-off 
period, Frank. 

Mr. Denny: They eliminated 
the 30-day period, he says. 

Congressman Hook: Yes, but 
at the same time, when you step 
out with a fact-finding board, to 
declare every industry of this 
country in the public interest, if 
there is a strike in it, you have 
gone a long way toward socialism, 
and if you want socialism, Senator, 
I do not. 


Senator Brewster: Well, I cer- 
tainly agree with you on that. 
I’m sure the very mild fact-finding 
proposal is a very long step from 
the socialization of our industry. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Here is Mr. Wolman to 
defend himself against ‘the charge 
of being academic. 

Dr. Wolman: Well, there is 
one thing we do know in these 
academic circles. We know what 
the meaning of seizure is, and the 
meaning of compulsion. We know 
the distinction between what’s com- 
pulsory and what’s voluntary. 

I'd like to go on a little bit with 
this program of Walsh’s. You re- 
member it had three items for 
solving strikes. They wouldn’t 
solve them—they’d start them. 
The first one we've already got. 
The first we’ve got—that is price 
control. 

Dr. Walsh: Let me interrupt a 
moment. I was agreeing with 
Wolman on that because what you 
wanted, Mr. Wolman, at one point, 
was clear government policies, and 
so I was suggesting ‘“‘Let’s make 
that very clear.” 

Dr. Wolman: Yes, but you 
weren’t clarifying the right issue. 
There is no use making the wrong 
issue clear because that won’t lead 
us anywhere. The right issue is 
the relation between wages and 
prices and not the bare question of 
price control. I’d like to have that 
clarified tonight because it seems 
to me to be one of the main rea- 
sons for strikes. 

Mr. Denny: It must be a lot 
of fun being on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and see these 


fellows lock horns every time you 
have a meeting. All right, Walsh. 

Dr. Walsh: You can’t imagine 
how well we get along over in 
those quiet halls. 

I agree with Wolman that it is 
prices and wages—it’s the rela- 
tionship of the set of prices—that’s 
important, and I am very eager to 
see one set of those prices, namely, 
prices generally, settled, because 
businessmen are uncertain as to 
what’s going to happen to prices 
after June. As long as they are un- 
certain, a great many of them will 
gamble against changes of prices 
after June, and therefore, they will 
be disinclined to enter into any 
contracts in regard to wages based 
upon any given assumption in re- 
spect to prices. I don’t see how 
you can determine wages, in other 
words, unless you get the other 
half of this made clear. As it is 
now, it is not clear. 

Dr. Wolman: He’s still trying 
to evade this issue, you see. You 
don’t settle the issue of the rela- 
tion between wages and prices by 
continuing price control. You set- 
tle the issue of the relation be- 
tween wages and prices by finding 
out what that relation is. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, now 
Mr. Hook wants to get in on this. 

Congressman Hook: I don’t 
happen to be an economist but 
this puts me in mind of the farmer 


_ that came to Washington, a fellow 
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by the name of John Oeser, of 
Westside, Iowa. He knew more 


about it than the experts did. When 
he was asked about these, he said, 
“I can understand why the city- 
folk strike.” He said, “Well, if 
they have to pay those big prices 
for the stuff that they buy, they 
certainly have to have an increase 
in wages, and that is the cause of 
your strikes because they don’t 
get it.” 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well 
now, gentlemen, I know we’re 
not going to settle this but we 
have done a lot of ventilating of 
this question, so let’s pause briefly 
for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air from Town Hall in New York 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now remember, to 
promote good questions, Town 
Hall is offering a $25 U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond for the question that is 
considered best, in the opinion 
of our committee of judges, for the 
purpose of bringing out facts and 
clarifying this discussion, pro- 
vided questions are limited to 25 
words. We've also selected half 
a dozen questions from among 
several hundred sent in by our 
radio audience and are paying $5 
for each of these questions, used. 
So let’s start with a question from 
the sailor right there on the aisle. 
Yes? . 

Sailor: To Senator Brewster. 
Senator Brewster claimed that our 


‘number: Allow at least two weeks 
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We Find a Substitute for Strikes?” 
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Brewster, Congressman Frank A. | 
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J. Raymond Walsh. Our speakers | 
are, about to take questions from | 
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mediately, send for the Town | 
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the cost of printing and mailing, | 
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for delivery. : 


PEASE 


present difficulties are caused by 
ten years of refusal to deal with 
labor problems. Does Senator 
Brewster prefer the handling of 
labor problems before Roosevelt 
when his native Maine and Ver- 
mont ran America? (Applause.) 

Senator Brewster: When I 
started working at $1.50 a day, I 
was a good deal richer than some 
fellows are at $10 a day now. The 
trouble with this situation is that 
only one-third of industrial Amer- 
ica is organized and every time 
the organized unions send prices 
or wages up, everybody else’s 
goes down. I think we're rapidly 
reaching the point where the two- 
thirds of America that is unor- 


ganized, and the other great 
groups, must come into the picture. 
Fifty-two dollars and forty cents, 
which is the offer in the steel 
strike, seems to the average Amer- 
ican, I think, a very good wage 
and it’s difficult to understand 
why our whole industry must be 
paralyzed and the Government 
rendered impotent when there is 
an offer of that kind pending. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Senator. Now, take the lady 
in the balcony here. 

Lady: Dr. Walsh. When 
collective bargaining has reduced 
the difference to a few cents an 
hour, as in the steel strike, why 
shouldn’t the contending parties 
select a third party and agree in 
advance to accept his decision and 
thereby avoid a nation-wide strike? 

Dr. Walsh: Yes, indeed, that’s a 
very good question and it’s one that 
appeals to most reasonable people 
who are not agitated on the picket 
line or in the negotiating rooms 
and I have great sympathy with it. 
I'd say in that steel situation, that 
a third party was offered in the 
person of the President of the 
United States and the Steel Work- 
ers Union accepted the decision 
that was made by the President 
of the United States. I do re- 
member, don’t you, that the United 


States Steel Corporation wrote a 


letter saying they were not in- 
terested in Mr. Truman. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. Here’s 
a question for Congressman Hook. 
It comes from Albany, New York. 
Isn’t it time to merge the Com- 
merce and Labor departments into 
one department with undersecre- 
taries in each field? 

Congressman Hook: 1 don’t be- 
lieve that the Departments of 
Labor and Commerce should be 
merged. But I do believe that 
there should be a streamlining of 
the Department of Labor along 
the line of the Department of 
Agriculture to the point of bring- 
ing this program on an educa- 
tional basis so as to actually take 
care of this problem from a real 
honest - to- goodness grass - roots 
point of view. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
next question on the front row 
here. 

Man: I should like to ask Dr. 
Wolman who is to see that labor 
and capital cooperate in bargain- 
ing if both are unwilling to yield 
and the Government does not par- 
ticipate? 

Dr. Wollman: Who is to see? 
Well, I think that public opinion 
is to see that they do cooperate in 
bargaining. I think the problem 
of public policy is to see to it that 
collective bargaining is carried on 
under such conditions that it will 
be to their joint interest to co- 
operate and not to go outside for 
an outside settlement. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the balcony. 


Man: Congressman Hook. On 
what do you base your statement 
that there is a probable conspiracy 
between the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the United States 
Steel Corporation? 

Congressman Hook: None other 
than the winner of the Pulitzer 
prize twice, for the best com- 
mentator, Thomas L. Stokes, when 
he said, “Now with the latest 
action of the General Motors and 
U. S. Steel, it all seems to add 
up just about to what the union 
leaders were charging. That is a 
conspitacy by big business to move 
and take over now that the people 
have lost a champion in the White 
House who was so quick to detect 
and expose to the massed Nation 
the big fellows, and to rally the 
‘people against them. They are 
capitalizing, too, upon the confu- 
sion that follows the war. The 
big fellows first thought they could 
take Harry Truman, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s successor, in camp. They 
thought he was their man. They 
have found out different. Now 
they seem determined to break 
him.” That’s the basis of it, one 
of the finest commentators we 
have. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That was Thomas 
L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard colum- 
nist. Yes? All right, now the lieu- 
tenant right here on the aisle. 

Lieutenant: My question is to 
Senator Brewster. Would you 
recommend legislation to keep big 
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businesses from striking when they 
refuse to bargain collectively? 
Senator Brewster: 1 fully agree 
with our academic experts that 
compulsory arbitration is a very 
dangerous resort on either side. 
I think that we've’ got to work 
this thing out in an American way 


without that compulsion or we're | 


inevitably going to a totalitarian 
state. So I would not have com- 
pulsion on either side as a solu- 
tion. One means slave labor and 
the other means totalitarian state 
by socialized industry and I’m 
against both of those. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 
Walsh, here’s a question from your 
native state, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
son. “Why wouldn’t a minimum 
guaranteed annual wage plus in- 
centive payments based on length 
of service and individual produc- 
tivity satisfy both labor and man- 
agement?” 

Dr. Walsh: Well, an adequate 
and guaranteed annual wage would 
undoubtedly please labor. Incen- 
tive payments geared to individual 
productivity, I suppose, would 
please labor, too, as long as they 
were jointly supervised by unions 
and management so as to guard 
against dangerous speed-up of 
workers. As to management, I sup- 
pose incentive payments are un- 
doubtedly attractive to manage- 
ment. The guaranteed annual 
wage, however, is another thing. 
Namely, that it is very difficult, 
probably impossible, as long as we 


experience depressions which are 
due to forces over which no indi- 
vidual employer or industry can 
exercise control. So let us work, 
I'd say, as a Government at achiev- 
ing full employment and achieving 
it always, and then the guaranteed 
annual wage becomes a practica- 
bility as well as a very great de- 
sirability in my opinion now. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Walsh. A question from the young 
lady here. 

Lady: This is to Senator 
Brewster. Since you believe that we 
shouldn’t have any government in- 
tervention in disputes, do you then 
agree that the tax law as presently 
promulgated, which gives a rebate 
to industry, should be revised? 

Senator Brewster: Well, I didn’t 
say that I didn’t believe in any 
government intervention. I believe 
the Government can well take a 
hand in these situations and try to 
be helpful. I certainly am not 
prepared to assume responsibility 
for the current tax legislation en- 
acted by this Democratic Congress. 
I think that the question of incen- 
tive taxation as well as incentive 
payments through profit sharing 
are both very sound. I would like 
to see tax legislation which recog- 
nized, in some measure, corpora- 


tions which did indulge in profit — 


sharing. Give them some credit 
on that as an incentive to what I 
believe is the solution to this whole 
unfortunate situation. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Brewster. Now here’s a ques- 
tion from Algona, Iowa. ‘‘Farmers 
do not strike because their labor 
and investment are bound together. 
How can we give labor such a 
stake in industry? 

Senator Brewster: J think labor 
already has a very great and pro- 
found stake in industry and will 
continue to have as long as it 
labors. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman here. 

Man: Dr. Walsh. Labor wants 
more wages when profits are large. 
Will it also voluntarily take less 
wages when losses are large? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Walsh: My dear friend, I 
thought you knew that the workers 
take the losses when the losses 
come. They take it in unemploy- 
ment and wage cuts that are so fre- 
quent, I assure you, in depressions 
as to be one of the most emphatic 
characteristics of our economy. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Here’s 
another question for Dr. Wolman 
from Seattle, Washington. “Why 
wouldn’t it provide a solution for 
strikes to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make labor 
unions «equally responsible with 
management?” 

Dr. Wolman: Well, that’s one 
of the questions we’ve been talk- 
ing about all this evening. The 
question we've really been consid- 
ering is where responsibility lies. 


The 


That’s one aspect of the question. 
‘The other aspect we’ve been con- 
sidering is how you can get more 
responsible collective bargaining. 
I don’t think we’ve got time to 
discuss the amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and 
questions of that kind. But I 
think that appropriate amendments 
to the National Labor Relations 
Act would, in the long run, be 
helpful in these directions. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 
gressman Hook, here’s a question 
for you from Statenville, Georgia. 
“What part of the Constitution of 
the United States authorizes mass 
picketing and preventing those not 
on strike from earning a living.” 

Congressman Hook : It isn’t a 
question as to what part of the 
Constitution of the United States 
authorizes it. The fact is, it is not 


unconstitutional. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. A 
question from the young man, 
here. Yes? 


Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Walsh. Do you believe 
that strikes should be called by 
union leaders to force an issue such 
as the proposed sale of the elec- 
trical power plants to the Consoli- 
dated Edison here in New York 
City? 

Dr. Walsh: 1 believe that strikes 
or that unions should be privileged 
to call strikes on any subject on 
which their members decide to call 
a strike. It’s up to the members. 


(Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. 


row. Yes? 
Man: My question is addressed 
to Senator Brewster. 


Mr. Denny: Just got out of the | 


Navy, didn’t you? ; 


Man: Just got out of the Navy, — 


yes. 
Mr. Denny: 
in uniform before. 


The | 
; 
gentleman down here on the front 


I’ve seen you here | 


Man: Well, according to Sen- 
ator Brewster’s speech, he is in- 


favor of profit sharing. Well, 
along with that, I would like to 
ask him whether he would be- 
lieve that a long-range program 
envisioning the eventual holding, 
internally, of the voting stock of 
corporations by the workers identi- 
fied therewith, would be a sound 
solution? 


Senator Brewster: That is one 
of the most successful phases of 
many of the various profit-shar- 
ing plans. I want to emphasize 
in this connection that I think it 
also would make far less likely the 
violation of agreements such as 
apparently exists in the steel- 
workers’ case where they were ob- 
ligated not to strike until Oc- 
tober ’46 and are now out on 
strike paralyzing our whole coun- 
try. I think that would tend to 
be avoided if they had an actual 
interest in that industry. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
tleman in the aisle. 

Man: 
Wolman. 


Gen- 


My question is to Mr. 
American labor has al- 


ways fought for job security and 
a decent living wage. Can you 
reasonably expect the strike to be 
eliminated, no matter what plan 
you suggest, without a guarantee 
of job security and a living wage 
to the American workman? 

Dr. Wolman: I don’t expect 
strikes to be eliminated in a demo- 
cratic country, and I didn’t say 
that I thought they would be. I 
think there are certain types of 
strikes the community cannot coun- 
tenance, and we ought to take 
measures against them as we did 
on the railroads. For the rest, job 
security would be a great aid. But 
job security depends upon the va- 
lidity, workability, of your under- 
lying economic and political pol- 
icies as well as on some statute 
which sets out to guarantee job 
security. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady in the balcony. 

Lady: To Congressman Hook. 
Do you not think that our personal 
philosophical interpretation of the 
Constitution and the freedom im- 
plied therein is responsible for 
the root cause of our strikes and 
conflicts ? 

Mr. Denny: ‘Talk about an aca- 
Do you get it? 

Congressman Hook: 1 don't 
understand your question. Let me 
ask you. Do you believe that the 
philosophy contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States is 
the basis for our present strikes? 


The 


demic question! 
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Lady: Is a personal interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution responsible 
for the strike situation and the con- 
flicts therein? 

Congressman Hook: No, 1 be- 
lieve that the interpretation of the 
Constitution in behalf of the people 
and down through the ages, for the 
protection of the people, labor, 
and management, has authorized 
the right to strike and the right 
to strike is Constitutional and 
should never be abridged. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 


much, Congressman Hook. Are 
you a teacher, young lady? Oh, 
a student of Columbia. (Laugh- 


ter.) Well, that explains some- 
thing. 

Now, while Dr. Wolman and 
Dr. Walsh, two nonacadamic acad- 
emicians, prepare their summary 
for tonight’s discussion, I am sure 
that all Town Hall listeners will 
be interested in the special pre- 
sentation to be made to Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, who is 
standing by in Washington, D. C., 
and waiting to speak to us. Dr. 
Studebaker in Washington. 

Dr. Studebaker: For the second 
year, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, takes top place in educa- 
tional radio.- That is the judg- 
ment of more than a thousand of 
the country’s leading newspaper 
men and women as published in 
Radio Daily. Congratulations to 
Town Hall and to its dynarnic pres- 


See tees es V. Denny, founder 
=f id. moderator of America’s Town 
“Meeting, of the Air. (Applause.) 
This second award as the out- 
Standing educational program on 
the air is evidence of your great 
‘success in maintaining the integ- 
rity of the Town Meeting broad- 
casts, and evidence, also, of the 
consistently high standard of Town 
Meeting discussions of pressing 
public issues. To one who believes 
as thoroughly as I do in the basic 
importance of such discussions as 
a means of stimulating honest, 
objective thinking about our com- 
mon problems, it is heartening in- 
deed that this well-merited recog- 
nition has again come to Town 
Meeting of the Air. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Many thanks to 
you, Dr. Studebaker, for your gen- 
erous words and for the award you 
have presented to America’s Town 
Meeting on behalf of Radio Daily. 

On behalf of my associates who 
have helped to build these pro- 
grams, Mrs. Marian Carter, and 
her assistant, Miss Elizabeth Col- 
clough, and Dr. Harrison Summers 
of the American Broadcasting Co., 
and on behalf of our recent 
sponsor, The Reader's Digest, who 
was with us for more than all of 
this past year, for our speakers and 
local audiences who have con- 
tributed so much to the growth 
and success of America’s Town 
Meeting, I accept this award with 
deep appreciation. 


Now, I am ‘sure that our spe 
ers are ready with their s 
maries of tonight’s discussion, 
may we hear first from Dr. Wals! 

Dr. Walsh: 1 am very glad the 
the four of us, Senator Brewste 
Congressman Hook, Dr. Wolmat 
and myself emphasized the tr 
cendent necessity of preserving 
right to strike in a democrat 
society. 

Mr. Hook and I share with th 
other two contestants on this pro 
gram, a feeling that strikes shoul: 
be as few as we can possibly mak 
them because we prefer the proc 
esses of industrial peace. We be 
lieve that the current strikes hav 
resulted from wage demands o1 
the part of unions due to unem 
ployment and the wage decline 
and the gross failure of Congress t 
deal with the human problems o 
reconversion. Then we believe tha 
overwhelmingly these strikes ar 
due to the refusal of certain coz 
porations, notably General Motor 
and U. S. Steel, to deal really witl 
the unions—a conspiracy, we hav 
charged. 

Now let us settle these strike 
by direct action and by goverr 
ment action inspired to bring abou 
effective collective bargaining. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, D:; 
Walsh. Now, Dr. Wolman, pleas: 
Your summary for your side. 

Dr. Wolman: 1, too, am gla 
to have participated in this et 
lightening program and I wish t 
summarize the view of Senatc 
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Brewster and myself by saying that 
we believe that certain types of 
strikes need to be outlawed. 

We believe that certain ways of 
striking, methods of striking, need 
to be brought within the law in 
one form or another. For the rest, 
we've got to depend—and we have 
all agreed on this—on mutual re- 
sponsibility and voluntary agree- 
ment. Where we have disagreed 
is to why it is that mutual re- 
sponsibility and voluntary agree- 
ment has momentarily broken 
down. 

Congressman Hook and Ray- 
mond Walsh think that there is a 
conspiracy in this country, and we 
don’t think there are any con- 
 spiracies. If there are conspiracies, 
everybody is involved in them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Wolman. I want to thank Senator 
Brewster, Dr. Walsh, and Con- 
gressman Hook for their participa- 
tion in this enlightening discus- 
sion. It was not our purpose to 
settle the question here tonight, 
but to encourage widespread think- 
ing on this subject, and I am sure 
you gentlemen have done that. 

The next logical step is, of, 
course, next week’s topic which 
deals with full employment, and 
here is Fred B. Cole to tell you 
about that. 

Mr. Cole: Next week, America’s 
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Town Meeting brings you a discus- 
sion of the question that is basic 
to all of the controversies now 
raging in labor-management rela- 
tions—“Which Way To Full Em- 
ployment?” Three eminent Amer- 
icans will participate in this dis- 
cussion—former Captain Harold 
Stassen, delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, former Governor 
of Minnesota, and often mentioned 
as a potential candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States; 
Ira Mosher, former president and 
now chairman of the Board of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers; and Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, member of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

Plan now to invite your friends 
over for a lively discussion of this 
vital question next week. 

Now, here’s Mr. Denny, with 
the announcement of the winner 
of tonight’s United States Savings 
Bond. 

Mr. Denny: Our committee of 
judges voted the award of the 
$25 U. S. Savings Bond for this 
question: “Who, if not the Govy- 
ernment, is to see that labor and 
capital cooperate in collective bar- 
gaining, if both are unwilling to 
unite?” I think the gentleman’s 
name was Mr. Opas here on the 
front. Yes. Congratulations, Mr. 
Opas. (Applause.) 
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10. Should We Have Universal Military 
Training After the War? 

11.Should the Government Be Re- 
sponsible for Continuing Full Em- 
ployment ? 

13. Should War Veterans Have Job 
Preference? 

14. How Can Russia and America Live 
in Peace? 

15. What’ Does_ the 
Mean to Us? 

16. Will the Returning Soldier Be a 
Problem? 

17.Should We or an_ International 
Authority Control Strategic Bases 
in the Pacific? 

18. How Can We Make Jobs for Al) 
Now? 

19. Should Hollywood Make Movies De- 
signed To Influence Public Opinion? 

20. Should We Continue the Draft for 
at Least Two Years? 

21, Who Should Control 
Bomb? 

22.How Can We 
Peace in Japan? 

23. Is the Full Employment Bill a Threat 
to Private Industry ? 

24. Should Industry Grant Labor’s De- 
mands for a Thirty Per Cent Wage 
Increase ? 
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